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THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


Official Journal of the Association of Assistant Librarians 
(Section of the Library Association) 


Epitor: D. HARRISON 
Central Library, Manchester 2. 


VOL. 52. NO. 5 MAY, 1959 


Definitions 


Award :— .. . n. judgement: final decision: . . . that which is 
awarded : a prize.” 

Four definitions are given for the word “award” in Chambers’s 
Twentieth Century Dictionary. Which do we mean when we describe 
the A.P.T.II grading decision for public library staff as an “award”? 
“A prize”? A booby prize, perhaps. “That which is awarded”? 
Incontrovertible ! In some sense a “judgement” too. A judgement 
on a profession which has failed to impress itself forcibly enough on 
Nalgo, its employing authorities, and the public. A “final decision ” 
it must not be. 

Professional opinion has ranged itself behind the L.A.’s condem- 
nation of the new grading decision, and steps are being taken to follow 
up its words with deeds. The ends are relatively clear, the means are 
in dispute. A handful favour resignation from Nalgo ; admittedly Nalgo 
has failed to secure adequate recognition of the particular needs of the 
public librarian, but we do owe several improvements in local govern- 
ment salaries to Nalgo and must pay for our slice or two of bread even 
though denied our loaf. 

Action on more moderate lines includes a suggested exploration of 
the workings of the Association of Official Architects to see if we can 
find grounds for the establishment of a similar body of librarians. A 
further attempt is to be made to end this insistence of grading librarians 
according to the size of their staffs (see also last month’s correspondence), 
and a petition is being organised and signed by Nalgo members—not 
only librarians—to persuade Nalgo to re-open negotiations. Your 
Divisional Secretaries should by now have informed all local represen- 
tatives of the full facts behind the award and of the Association’s pro- 
posed action on these and other lines. This action is being taken on 
behalf of all public librarians (and indirectly should have a favourable 
bearing on other professional salaries, too); its nearness to success may be 
proportionate to the support librarians give it. 

* * * * 


“¢ The Daily Mirror’ of the library world.” This epithet has been 
used by our friends to describe the Assistant Librarian, so the other day 
(March 10th to be exact) we had a look at the Daily Mirror itself to see 
whether it was really good enough to be compared thus with the Assistant. 

“ BOOKS ” was a headline in a type-size which wouldn’t even fit 
into our modest pages. ‘* No pesky Redskins bite the dust on the shelves 
of Dagenham’s nine public libraries,” begins the article and goes on to 
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wonder whether or not this is a good thing. Librarians questioned by the 
Mirror included ‘ * Gilbert Turner ” of Richmond, “Thomas Callender ” 
of Croydon, and “ Mr. John G. O'Leary ” of Dagenham (we note with 
surprise the Mirror’s discrimination in titling ; has Mr. O’Leary turned 
amateur?). No final decision is given, but significantly the last example 
quoted by the article is of a library where the books are chosen by the 
committee ; the “ managing director of a paper firm .. . a barrister, a 
Latin master, a research chemist . . . ;” who choose books about pesky 
redskins at the wish of their readers. ‘“ At least,” concludes -the article, 
“it puts the public into the public library .. .” 


Scotland having only one division has to rely for the rest on Branch 
activities. This year’s Summer School organised by the Branch at New- 
battle Abbey for July, assembles the usual barrage of talent and includes 
a session entitled “ Dramatic Presentation—The Library Committee at 
Work,” which should prove an entertaining way of illustrating the 
Committee. In view of the A.A.L.’s recent interest in public speaking, 
assistants should note the first lecture which is by the City Librarian of 
Aberdeen and is entitled “Public Speaking for Librarians,” while the 
Head of the Scottish School of Librarianship is up-to-date with “ The 
16th Edition of Dewey.” 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 1959 
6.30 p.m. on Wednesday, 13th May, at The Police Assembly Hall, 
South Sherwood Street, Nottingham. 


Please bring your copy of the April issue of the ‘‘Assistant Librarian,” 
containing the Agenda and Annual Report 


followed by :— 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
of E. F. Ferry, Esq., F.L.A. 


By kind invitation of the Chairman of the Public Libraries Com- 
mittee, a buffet tea will be provided for members attending the Annual 
General Meeting, at the Council House, Old Market Square, Nottingham, 
at 4.30 p.m., on Wednesday, 13th May. The Lord Mayor and the 
Sheriff of Nottingham and his Lady will be present. 

Members who wish to have tea must notify F. C. Tighe, Esq., City 
Librarian, Central Library, South Sherwood Street, Nottingham, 
not later than Monday, 11th May. 

Before tea, alternative visits can be made: (i) to certain branches 
of the Notts County Library; (ii) to Wollaton Hall, an Elizabethan man- 
sion and Natural History Museum within the city boundary; (iii) to 
Nottingham Castle Museum. Members wishing to go should contact 
Mrs. M. M. Hubble, Basford Branch Library, Vernon Road, Notting- 
ham, by May 11th. They should assemble at the Central Library at 
2 p.m. A small charge for transport may be made. 

For those wishing to stay overnight a list of Nottingham hotels can 
be obtained from Miss M. E. Liquorice, Central Library, Broadway, 
Peterborough. 
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The Moment of Truth 
by Godfrey Thompson 


Deputy City Librarian, Manchester 


Most students of librarianship are highly intelligent people. They 
are well above the average in nous, and well abreast of current know- 
ledge on a wide range of subjects. Many, especially members of the 
A.A.L., are able and indeed eager to join verbal battle on the profession’s 
problems, and to do it with such verve, energy and acumen that those 
of us who are past the first flush of youth are likely to adopt profound 
and dignified attitudes rather than do battle with such formidable 
opponents. 

It is all the more mysterious, therefore, to find that a high proportion 
of these same students, full-time and part-time alike, fail parts of the 
L.A. exams, and fail them regularly. Given that these students work— 
and the majority do work—there can be only two alternative explana- 
tions. Either many students become semi-moronic at the sight of an exam. 
paper, or there is something seriously wrong with our examination 
system. On this latter premise many students hurl venomous and 
vitriolic phrases at tutor, examiner, Chaucer House and “the system.” 
Each February and each August “they” are cursed anew for their 
inadequacy, bias, inefficiency, spite—whichever formula the individual 
student fancies to exorcise his failure. 

I would like to look at the first possibility postulated above: that 
many students, capable and equipped to pass an examination, suffer a 
mental failure when faced with questions, and do not live up to their 
real ability. Of course, temperamental inadequacies need outside help, 
but any examiner will confirm that there is a common core of crankiness 
which shows in every batch of papers, not only in the field of librarian- 
ship. It is partly caused by nervousness, and partly by a natural, if 
unloveable desire to put one over on the examiner. The keen, cool, 
capable candidate sees the envelope opened, the paper placed before him, 
and at once he becomes one of these: — 


The impulsive. He (surely never she) takes a half glance at a ques- 
tion and away races his imagination, with his pen in hot pursuit. ‘“ Discuss 
the importance in papermaking of .. .” He doesn’t need to read further: 
“It’s the question on paper—I knew we'd get one,” and out it all comes. 

‘Rags, sulphite, half-stuff, Fourdrinier—the lot. Poured out white-hot 
from a brain still echoing with tutor’s word and text-book’s phrase. 
It may be an impeccable answer—but does it answer the question? 


The artistic. She this time (instinct tells me) was “ good at art” at 
school. So, be the question about branch library or type-face, enquiry 
desk or classified catalogue, the sparse text of the answer will be well 
larded with neat, attractive, informative and unasked-for diagram. No 
harm? Of course not, and a possible small bonus of marks gained. But 
the time ; how those precious minutes ebbed away while the masterpiece 
was being touched up. And what of the uncompleted question at the 
end where another five minutes might have made all the difference. 


The superior. Fully conscious of his own capabilities, he at once 
mentally moves to the examiner’s side of the table. As one expert to 
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another he assumes that the obvious straightforward facts asked for in 
the question are common knowledge to both sides and he discourses 
widely, loosely and often wittily on the wider implications. He would 
be insulted at the untrusting attitude of the plodding examiner who looks 
through the answer for the vital, if elementary points to be made, and 
finding them not, marks him down. 


The struggler against adversity. Adds alibis and hopes for charity. 
“Train late” is a common one—rather blatant. What does he really 
hope for? Equally common and scarcely more subtle is he whose pen 
trails off halfway through a question, to show that the cursed hand of 
time interposed just as he was about to dash off a brilliant expose. What 
if he should happen to choose one question too many from a certain 
section and consequently one too few from another section? It could 
happen to anyone; surely the examiner wouldn’t be so heartless and 
niggling as to... Wouldn’t he though. 


The conventional. A careful character this, and perhaps a good 
husband and father. His notes will be full and lucid, his memory good. 
When he answers a question he not only gives the good book and the 
learned tutor with careful accuracy, he also illustrates by exact example. 
If the book from which he quotes happens to be thirty years old and the 
tutor somewhat older the example has probably faced the jaded examiner 
hundreds of times ; he cannot be impressed either with the candidate’s 
initiative or with the way he has applied his hard-won knowledge. 


The bluffer. His theory is reasonable; he can’t be sure that the 
examiner will know that Xtown hasn’t just adopted a new charging 
method, Ytown recently published a dictionary catalogue or Smith written 
a bibliography of glow-worms. It seems worth trying on, but it isn’t. 
Not really. The examiner gets to know his subject pretty well, and he 
always checks. 


The brilliant. To give him (masculine bias this time) his due, he 
probably is very bright. He may turn in a couple of really good answers 
until he comes upon a question which is obviously below his level. The 
answer is obvious, so he writes it down; what more can be needed? 
This attitude is commonly found in the several-part questions—* Write 
short notes on five of the following:” which are certainly simpler than 
full questions and do demand a more concise approach, but there are 
certain points to be made and they must not be ignored. “Q. What 
is the meaning of full bound?” “A. Boards completely covered in 
cloth or leather.” Correct of course, presuming that the candidate knows 
what constitutes a bound book. But can an examiner presume that, and 
give him full marks accordingly? 


The cynical . . . the confidential . . . the torrential . . . the cryptic 

. . and many others. And the tragedy of it all is that in each of the 

vast majority of papers submitted lies the makings of a comfortable pass 
and its consequent end of the torments of cramming. 

Is there no release from this crippling disease, this not giving of one’s 
best at the crucial moment? No panacea perhaps, but helpful prescrip- 
tions, tried and tested over many years. Common knowledge, of the 
herbal rather than of the laboratory, but efficacious in thousands of cases. 


Dr. Thompson will, we hope, prescribe in the June “Assistant.” 
Perhaps he will be in time to save a life or two.—Ep. 
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The Examination System 
Mr. Munford questions Mr. Stokes 


As I am only one quarter Irish, I have only five and twenty per cent 
of a wish to intervene in the correspondence between Messrs. Moon and 
Stokes. Nevertheless, in his letter in your March issue, Mr. Stokes raises 
a number of points in connection with our Examination system which are 
of wide general interest. I could agree with some of his opinions, but I 
would welcome elaboration of others: — 


(1) I would never claim to be an “ excellent” librarian, but at least 
I have survived up to the date of writing this letter. Does Mr. Stokes 
really mean that this—at least for me—consoling experience has been 
“in spite of ’ my professional education? My memory, like my hair 
and my teeth, may be leaving me, but I honestly and sincerely believe 
that, throughout my career, I have drawn deeply on what seemed to my 
immature mind years ago the rather remote and/or abstract and/or 
academic and/or practically useless subjects studied during my profes- 
sional education. I have again drawn deeply from this source since I 
moved from public into special librarianship ; quite a number of curiosa 
which never served me in public libraries have served me since. 

Personal experiences apart, I have gained the impression that the 
British Chartered Librarian seems to find his or her feet as a really 
practical professional man or woman astonishingly quickly wherever in 
the world he or she happens to be. Can this be “in spite of” our 
professional education? 


(2) Is our professional education “ primarily regarded as a way of 
teaching candidates sufficient tricks to enable them to fool the examiners”? 
If so, isn’t it quite amazingly inefficient in this respect? As I examine, 
it intrigues me from time to time to discuss with young librarians the 
tricks to which Mr. Stokes refers. What amazes me is not their surprise 
at my knowledge of the tricks but their own obvious and genuine ignor- 
ance of these or any other tricks. In practice, the most I can ever 
normally hope for is a quotation from one or other of my own voluminous 
writings in support of an obviously shaky assertion by a candidate. If 
only examinees could quote with a greater degree of accuracy! 


(3) ‘Our syllabus is old-fashioned.” I have known Mr. Stokes for 
too long to imagine for a moment that he uses “ old-fashioned ” as a term 
of abuse. A callow young person might do this, but not Mr. Stokes. 
But what does he mean? Does he consider the syllabus to be basically 
“ old-fashioned” like, say, the female form divine; or superficially 
“ old-fashioned ” like, say, the shape of a hat or the length of a skirt? 


(4) “Our examination system is manifestly inefficient.” Could Mr. 
Stokes enlarge a little? Just what does this mean in practice? I assume 
that all examination systems are inefficient to some extent just as, say, 
all heating systems are inefficient or even all social institutions. I know 
that the L.A. has always tried to be as efficient an examining body as 
possible. Have we been less successful than other professional bodies, 
for example? 

I assume (quite philosophically and not, I hope, cynically) that, while 
one organization examines and others educate, the educating organizations 
are likely to be in what I may perhaps term, volcanically speaking, a 
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perpetual state of eruption. Or, to change the metaphor slightly, the 
natural forces are likely to be as imperfectly balanced as in Paradise Los 
But, honestly, I am not just trying to pull Mr. Stokes’s leg. I would 
welcome an elaboration of his point of view. 


W. A. MUNFORD, Director-General, National Library for the Blind. 


Mr. Stokes replies 


It is always a pleasure to elaborate upon any points of Mr. Munford’s 
choice because he has the happy facility of fastening upon the most 
important. I will try to enlarge upon my previous comments under 
Mr. Munford’s own headings. 


(1) Mr. Munford’s argument here, I think, coincides pretty well 
with my own. As I said in my previous letter, I believe sincerely that 
we have produced librarians of first-rate quality in this country. The 
fact that we have been able to build up library services which, at their 
best, are as good as those anywhere else in the world is sufficient proof 
of this. I think, however, that Mr. Munford would agree that the factor 
in many libraries which makes a good or indifferent service is the strength 
of the staff in the middle and upper middle ranks. A person who has 
sufficient initiative to continue studying when his days of formal exami- 
nations are over is almost certain to make the grade and will be able to 
draw upon the fund of experience gained during his time of study as 
Mr. Munford has done. But in spite of the evidence of Mr. Munford’s 
own career I am still of the opinion that our professional education con- 
tributes less to the intellectual well-being of our students than should be 
the case. There are many things at the moment which students of 
librarianship have to learn in the hardest and least efficient way. 
Secondly, I think that our present system is not adequate to cope with 
the problem of the second stratum in the library hierarchy. Our >resent 
methods of recruitment into librarianship bring us many people, quite 
conscientious, but without any real sense of vocation and to these; 
professional education should be able to contribute something which their 
lack of vocation leaves unsatisfied. 


(2) The comments which I made of candidates’ tricks are perhaps 
not quite the same as those envisaged by Mr. Munford. Many students 
are unaware of recognised examination tricks and this may well be due 
to the fact that tutors feel their prime duty to the profession as a whole 
is to attempt to educate the student rather than necessarily push him 
through an examination at all cost. The point at issue here is that the 
whole emphasis at the moment is directed towards the examination rather 
than the course itself. It is entirely natural for anyone who is in the 
process of qualifying to look upon a professional qualification as nothing 
more than something which has to be obtained in order to secure financial 
advancement and promotion. To redress this balance, those who are 
concerned with education must see that the contents of their courses are 
adequate to give students the necessary background of academic know- 
ledge, which will make their practical work really effective later on. 


(3) I imagine that both Mr. Munford and I have a sincere affection 
for old-fashioned things. But much as I am prepared to agree that a 
coach and pair is a delightful vehicle, I think that it is inadequate in the 
mid-part of the 20th century for the delivery of modern machinery down 
the Great North Road. My complaint with our syllabus is that it is 
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supremely out of touch with current librarianship. This is bad enough 
in any event, but when it is recognised that education should, in fact, be 
pointing the way to the future, it is distressing to find so much of our 
concern having to be based upon what Dr. Savage, I believe, called 
embalmed practice. Two or three instances may suffice. 


(i) Three-sevenths of our Registration Examination is devoted to 
classification and cataloguing with the emphasis still on practical aspects 
of those subjects. Thus we maintain a half of the only professional 
part of our main chartering examination which is concerned with that 
part of our technique which in these days of central cataloguing and 
classification is becoming of decreasing importance. 

(ii) Documentary reproduction is sandwiched in as a minor part of 
the “ bibliography ” paper, whereas to many libraries it is perhaps one 
of the most important of modern developments. 

(iii) Bibliography itself, at both Registration and Final level, still 
persists in being little more than a rather fancy name for book production 
and nothing in either of these papers during the post-war period has shown 
any awareness of recent important bibliographical work. 

(iv) Our syllabus has failed entirely to keep abreast with advances 
in work with children and young people. As a professional association 
we still certify librarians as “competent practising librarians” who may 
well go into the field of work with children and yet not have done one 
half-hour’s work towards that end as an essential part of the course. 

(v) Also the way in which we treat English Literature as an area of 
pseudo-culture in an otherwise technical field is thoroughly 19th century 
in its outlook. 

(vi) The extent of our “core” syllabus, common to all types of 
librarians, comprising as it does all the First Professional Examination 
plus six-sevenths of the Registration is quite ridiculous in these days of 
library development. 


(4) Our inefficiency can be demonstrated in two main areas 
Firstly, so far as the examiners themselves are concerned. Our examiners 
are paid miserably low fees and no one would undertake examining unless 
he were trying to contribute to the professional good. On the other 
hand, worthy as this may be, altruism is not enough. I have long felt 
and often voiced the opinion that we too often have to scrape the barrel 
in order to produce an examiner for some of our subjects and I think 
that we do not, under any circumstances, place sufficient importance 
upon the qualifications of the examiners for the particular fields in which 
they examine. Secondly, while I am prepared to agree that all 
examinations are inefficient to some extent, I think that ours are some- 
what above the average in this respect. Again, to take the one example. 
We have an examination in practical cataloguing and classification. We 
mouth many platitudes about the importance of this practical part of our 
course, yet for this part of the examination, a student is under entirely 
artificial conditions so far as the material available to him is concerned, 
and then is condemned to catalogue and classify transcripts rather than 
books. Is there any librarian in the whole of this country who, when he 
has finished with the artificial life of an L.A. Practical Examination, 
would ever do this again so long as he lives? There is, in fact, nothing 
less practical at the moment than the only examination which we distin- 
guish by that name. 


Roy SToKEs, Head of Loughborough Library School. 
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Rotten to the Common Core ? 


some observations on a recent conference 
by Brian Selby, National Film Archive 


The trend of professional examinations is to make it increasingly 
difficult to become a qualified librarian. The first Professional Examina- 
tion was a startling advance in the increase of intelligence and professional 
potential which it demanded in comparison with the old Entrance exam. 
and the draft revised syllabus for Registration (L.A.R. March, 1957, p. 98) 
continues this evolution of harder examinations. The idea that the Final 
examination should be replaced by a thesis or bibliography based on 
original work is another nail in the coffin of those who would otherwise 
plod glumly through the exams. more by good fortune and persistence 
than by professional brilliance and who are largely responsible for having 
incarcerated the nation’s libraries in a closed circuit of mediocrity. 
Exams. do not make good librarians but they do discourage those who 
would undoubtedly make bad ones, and probably most librarians will 
accept the idea that stiffer exams. result eventually in fewer bad librarians 
getting into jobs where they can cause immense havoc, such as controlling 
a public library’s book selection or running the library of a university. 
But there will come a day when nobody will be able to make the exams. 
any harder, and then the whole concept of professional education and 
qualification will have to be radically changed. That day has not yet 
arrived, which is just as well since there does not seem to be in the pro- 
fession now any interest in such a fundamental change nor the people 
capable of thinking out its details and carrying it into operation. 

I found evidence to support this opinion in what I saw of the annual 
conference of the Universities and Research Section of the L.A. at 
Chaucer House early in January. The draft revised syllabus for Regis- 
tration had been accepted by most members and groups of this Section, 
although one group rejected the whole idea of professional qualifications 
for librarians. The most striking thing about the proposed new syllabus is 
that it is basically the same as the existing one. The papers fall into more 
or less the traditional four groups, only there are more alternative papers 
and they seem generally to have been framed with an awareness of recent 
developments in such fields as book production, photographic reproduction, 
and information storage and retrieval. For this reason discussion at the 
Conference was lifeless, being restricted to half-hearted exchanges about 
the grouping of papers and which should be compulsory. Mr. Anthony 
Thompson (Science Library) thought the paper on binding should be 
compulsory, and there was general agreement that a cataloguing and 
classification paper, including a practical test, should be compulsory. 
This is a good example of the conventional thinking behind the revised 
syllabus: that there are some things which any librarian should know 
and be able to do. This concept of a common core of professional 
knowledge and technique that should be the basis of professional qualifi- 
cations has almost unanimous support in the Universities and Research 
Section. In the libraries in which most of the members of the Section 
work, much cataloguing and classification is done and there is thus some 
reason for their support of the common core. One would not expect so 
much support from public librarians, who are more affected by such 
developments as the sweeping away by B.N.B. of the idea that each system 
should do its own cataloguing and classification. 
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The meat of the conference, sandwiched between the thin and taste- 
less dough of two sessions on professional qualifications, was a personal 
summary by Professor J. D. Bernal (Professor of Physics, University of 
London) of the Conference on Scientific Information held in Washington 
during the summer. This was not the kind of paper that provides material 
for examination answers, but represented the observations of a brilliant 
and respected scientist on the deliberations of his colleagues. Professor 
Bernal’s own contributions to the Washington conference were reported 
to have been the most valuable feature of the whole conference. He 
himself picked out for special commendation among the papers (total 
weight, 2.72 kg.!) Professor Meredith’s (Leeds University) work on 
language, on the interpretation and meaning of literature, and on classifi- 
cation, and the work of Dr. Urquhart (D.S.I.R.) on the readership of 
scientific journals. 


Professor Bernal said that despite the chaos of scientific literature, 
increasing publication continually outstripping the organization of the 
literature, the importance of bibliography remains, instancing Pasteur 
who did no experimental work until he had compiled a full bibliography 
on the tartarics. He was pessimistic about the future of the organization 
of scientific literature, saying that no system of abstracting or indexing 
could function properly in the present anarchic system of publication, 
mentioning the wasteful duplication of the existence of eighteen separate 
information services in metallurgy. Since the Royal Society Scientific 
Information Conference of 1948, the “ mess ” of publication has increased 
but the reading ability of scientists has remained constant, hence they 
can read even less of what is published than they could ten years ago. 


It is possible to ascertain the use-frequency of journals, the most- 
read journals containing the bulk of information, the residue of infor- 
mation being covered by the remaining less widely-read periodicals. 
Professor Bernal maintained that periodicals could be allotted among 
libraries on the basis of the use-frequency. He was of the opinion that 
author abstracts had greatly improved and that although abstracts were 
of use in covering retrospectively a new or marginal subject, they could 
not, due mainly to delays in the process of abstracting and publication, be 
used for keeping up to date in a subject, nor are they of value to the 
research scientist. No generalisations about scientific literature should 
be permitted, the Professor said, as each specific subject has its own 
peculiarities. For instance chemistry, which deals with complex facts, 
has more need of abstracts and is more suitable for abstracting, than 
physics, which is a link of arguments. Professor Bernal concluded by 
‘saying that he was convinced of the need for librarians to deal with the 
flow of literature and to tell scientists how to do their own bibliographical 
work. 
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Correspondence 
Subject knowledge 


Mr. New replies to his critics 


The letters in the April Assistant do not make out a strong enough 
case for retaining English as the almost exclusive special subject for 
student librarians. As an honours graduate in English, I do see the value 
of studying our national literature, both for its own sake and as a mind- 
training discipline. But this should be a matter of general education ; 
it has no particular relevance to training for librarianship. Every 
educated person should know something of English history too, but in 
other professions it is assumed that the entrant is sufficiently grounded 
in these basic subjects. 


Perhaps it is the big proportion of fiction reading in public libraries 
which has misled some librarians into the belief that the public is princi- 
pally interested in “literature.” The L.A. exams. keep strictly to 820, 
and it is not here where guidance is demanded but in the realm of the 
novel and the best-seller—a field not amenable to formal training and 
examination. If in our serious non-fiction enquiries there is a large 
proportion of literary queries, it may well be a sign that the library is still 
in the “literary gent” phase, not serving adequately the whole of the 
interests of the community. 820 issues are small, even compared only 
with other non-fiction; there are other important subjects on which more 
guidance is needed, and there are other libraries than public. Our exams. 
must keep pace with evolving patterns of service. 


The “map of knowledge” course—admittedly difficult to examine 
in—would develop that catholic sympathy with many types of reader and 
enquiry that I believe to be a more valid hallmark of the good librarian 
than a rather irrelevant knowledge of English literature. The whole field 
would need to be covered in one course, for any option would mean that 
there would be no students for the less familiar subjects where training is 
needed most. But teaching could be very selective. Some main classes 
can be dealt with as a whole, and in the 600s for example, a few typical 
technologies could be taken. In this way a cram course could be avoided 
as examiners could not pose questions demanding author and title except 
as examples. 


Mr. Ellis is right in thinking that the whole syllabus is under discus- 
sion. One hopes that in the interests of both special and general librarians, 
the L.A. will resist pressure to introduce intensive specialisation. The 
L.A. exams. should not aim to qualify for a particular post in a minute 
speciality, but ideally they should educate in the fundamentals of 
librarianship, giving a corpus of knowledge applicable to a general library 
or any special subject field. 

P. G. NEw. 


Readers will be pleased to hear that Mr. New’s article has involved 
him in “ voluminous correspondence” with members of the L.A. Educa- 
tion Committee and the Syllabus Revision Sub-Committee. Whatever our 
individual views, we must rejoice that the appropriate bodies are intent 
on discovering the opinions of interested members.—Ep, 
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Attendance at professional meetings 


However keen one might be on professional meetings, some librarians 
have church commitments which make it impossible to attend professional 
meetings which coincide. Attendance at these Sunday meetings should 
not therefore be considered as indicative of the interest which assistants 
take in professional affairs. (“‘ Talking Points ”°—February Assistant). 

It would be extremely interesting to know how many authorities do 
give time off to attend professional meetings. Unless this is universal 
practice, then surely some assistants have great advantages over others. 
Even so, why assume that these fortunates come to meetings to get “an 
afternoon away from the drudgery of their library?” How attractive 
this profession must be, to be sure, that assistants behave like Victorian 
orphans offered a Sunday School outing! 

There are still far too many students struggling to complete their 
professional studies by correspondence course, where no local lectures 
are available. This is a gargantuan consumer of “spare time.” Surely, 
until all professional education is on a full-time basis, with really adequate 
financial assistance, it is idle to moan about low attendances at meetings, 
and criminally unfair to say that “ professional affairs are a long way 
behind in our list of spare-time activities.” 

Anyway, why should they have priority? It is time that people 
stopped assuming that membership of this profession is for the whole 
of every twenty-four hours. What an unhealthy state of affairs! 

It is surely advisable for even the keenest librarians to have other 
interests in order to become or remain really developed people. It is 
difficult enough for most assistants working the average type of library 
timetable to find time for hobbies and friends outside the profession, so 
please don’t discourage those stalwarts who do, by expecting them to 
attend professional meetings, usually in their own time, and often in 
addition to professional studies. 

MARGARET ENID HaArRISON, Solihull Public Libraries. 


The Editor replies : — 


On Sunday meetings and time-off the editor and his correspondent 
must agree to differ. Our own experience is that few assistants have such 
regular church commitments that they would markedly affect the atten- 
dance at occasional Sunday meetings. Many of our keenest assistants 
attend meetings, time-off or no time-off, and unfortunate though it may 
be that “ assistants behave like Victorian orphans offered a Sunday School 
outing,” it is regrettably true that sometimes the granting of time-off 
encourages less keen assistants to value the time-off more than the reason 
for it ; this is not to decry the benefit of time-off as an incentive, provided 
that it is not abused. 

Miss Harrison’s main point seems to be that owing to (a) the calls 
of “ professional education” (b) the need for librarians to develop 
interests outside the profession, our “moan” about low attendances was 
unjustified. Has it not occurred that professional meetings are an integral 
part of “ professional education”? No wonder the exams. take time if 
they are studied for in a vacuum sealed off from the contact with other 
assistants which professional meetings help to bring. 

Librarians do manage to pass the examinations, go to meetings, 
and develop outside interests ; even the editor takes time off to “do” his 
pools, and watch his “ telly.” Notwithstanding the difficulties our corres- 
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pondent stresses, we believe that more assistants could fit in attendances 
at professional meetings, and we hope that older assistants will continue 
to encourage their younger colleagues to do so. 


Childhood Reading 


“The children of to-day do not, of course, remember the miseries 
of war and are inclined to see it as a romantic episode, a dangerous 
attitude.” 


The editor of the Assistant Librarian (“ Talking Points,’ February) 
asks, “ do the things we read as children really have such dire effects on 
our adult attitudes?” 


Plato would have answered with a yes. In the “ Republic,” Socrates 
says, “ Our first duty then, it seems, is to put a watch over the makers of 
stories,” and again, “‘ Then we must speak to our poets and compel them 
to impress upon their poems only the image of the good.” 


Looking at the history of children’s books in England, it seems that 
most of the time authors and those who bought books for children 
believed that reading did affect children’s attitudes, and that there was 
such a thing of an IMPROVING book. Darton, in Children’s Books 
in England, says that the Puritans expected authors to write in order to 
affect children’s attitudes. ‘““The authors wrote to the end that children 
might be saved from Hell.” 


To-day most dictatorships seem to feel a need for restricting reading 
to those books which will have a “good” effect. Similarly, certain 
churches forbid their children to read certain books which it is felt 
might have “ Dire effects on their adult attitudes.” 


Public Librarians seem to have realised that the study of what books 
do to people is something which they are not qualified to investigate. 
Thus most of the work seems to be by psychologists and educationists. 


When considering how reading affects a child and to what extent, 
they usually ask: (a) what is the thought content of the book?; (b) what 
did the child bring to its reading, i.e., what predispositions had the child? 


Educationists have noted the effects of reading on: vocabulary, 
imagination, self-expression and organisation of thoughts. Much of the 
work of psychologists appears to have been with abnormal groups such 
as delinquents. Psychologists also often seem reluctant to take a single 
part of the total environment and say “This factor had this effect.” 


One psychologist who does feel strongly on effects of reading of 
certain comics is F. Wertham. He has described certain publications read 
by children as “ Ethically injurious” and “I repeatedly found in my 
studies that this characterisation of coloured peoples as subhuman in 
conjunction with depiction of forceful heroes as blond Nordic supermen, 
has made a deep and, I believe lasting, impression on young children.” 


These notes are just the result of a haphazard and very short look 
at the problem. When I became interested, I wrote to the L.A. library. 
and was amazed at how little was known. 

Perhaps some philanthropist could be approached to see if he would 
finance an investigation of the subject and then we would see who was 
right, the editor of the Assistant Librarian or Socrates. 

W. B. SHaw, Lancashire County Library. 
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No Chiefs in the A.A.L. 


I have tried in this letter to deal with one or two problems involved 
in this business of chiefs and the A.A.L. If chiefs are members of A.A.L. 
committees they surely have a right to become officers at all levels. It is 
possible, and perhaps fair, to exclude them from A.A.L. membership 
altogether, but theirs are useful heads for capitation and there are non- 
commercial advantages. Many small chiefs are very useful members of 
A.A.L. committees. They may take those jobs of responsibility which 
younger members might not do so happily. They are wise advisers, and 
provide a useful contact between the committee and larger chiefs for 
hospitality, etc. 

On the other hand, the A.A.L. has something of a tradition to exclude 
chiefs, based, I believe, on the opinion that it is better that an assistant 
should be on the committee rather than his chief who is already having 
(we hope happy) committee experience. The local branch committees 
also tend to consist of chiefs of various sizes. The assistant is the one 
who gains most from his A.A.L. committee membership. There are also 
matters on which the A.A.L. and the chiefs may clash, e.g., attendance at 
meetings or courses. This leads to the important point that perhaps the 
main function of the A.A.L. is that it is free to criticise: it is a “ginger 
group,” or should be. Chiefs, as Mr. Davinson points out, hinder this 
function. 

The matter seems to be one of the experienced versus those gaining 
experience, and my own opinion as one of the latter is naturally on that 
side. I would like to see it accepted as official policy of the A.A.L. that 
no chief should be allowed to be a member of an A.A.L. committee. 

There is an obvious snag, even apart from the advantages of chiefs 
mentioned above, and that is the definition of “ chief” and “ assistant.” 
There are small chiefs and big assistants. Perhaps the difference between 
the two is in the measure of responsibility and power over staff that the 
former possess. In theory a detailed breakdown of jobs or examination 
of each would-be committee member’s status would be needed, but would 
be too individious and personal to be worth thinking of. 

To encourage the livelier and more articulate of the younger mem- 
bers, some barrier seems to be necessary. Should this be on the basis. of 
mere chief-ship, forgetting the power deputies, or should it be on an 
age basis (perhaps allowing only a President over the limit, as a sign of 
respect), or on that of salary? 

Certainly as assistants we should press for our independence and try 
and form some agreed basis by which we could exclude our worthy 
predecessors with other professional outlets. 


J. D. Lee, Leeds School of Librarianship. 
Chiefs in the A.A.L. 


As one who may in some small measure have been responsible for the 
recent burst of correspondence on the above topic, may I add a word? 

Mr. Lovell is very logical; by all means “ let the assistants run their 
own association.” Nobody wants to see the A.A.L. Council composed 
largely of Chiefs—but how many Chiefs are anxious to serve in this 
way? I venture to suggest that very few would feel at ease on the Council 
and that the possibility of such a thing happening is only likely to arise 
when a serving member of the Council secures his first Chiefship. 

Mr. Lovell mentions the sacrifice made by Mr. Davinson recently. 
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To my mind it was an unnecessary sacrifice and one which the A.A.L. 
Council could ill afford. I cannot believe that in assuming the mantle 
of Chiefship, Mr. Davinson immediately lost his forceful personality, his 
whole-hearted interest in the A.A.L., or his youth—qualities not displayed 
in any abundance, I regret to say, by members of last year’s Council. The 
Council needs strengthening, not weakening, and to perpetuate tradition 
that must inevitably prune some of the newest and most vigorous parts 
of its structure seems to me to be a trifle short-sighted. 

There are other aspects of this matter that I could amplify—the 
years it takes for an “ assistant ” to reach the dizzy heights of the Council, 
the preponderance of big-system types on that body, and the importance 
of the A.A.L. Council as the only potentially strong body of opinion 
within the L.A. that excludes authority members from its ranks—but your 
space, sir, is too valuable and too limited. I would only say in conclusion 
how much I regret the decision of the Policy Committee to leave the 
whole situation as vague as before. Is there no room for some com- 
promise solution whereby Chiefs could continue as of right to serve on 
the Council for a limited number of years or up to a certain age? 
PETER D. POCKLINGTON, Borough Librarian, Bebington. 


Nalgo’s indifference-and the alternative 


It is evident from a reading of the February issue of “ Liaison” that the 
writing is on the wall and that librarians in all types of library service 
must work together for their own salvation. Obviously, no one else will 
help them! 

I would call attention to the following points reported this month :— 


(a) NALGO’S complete disregard of the L.A.’s instructions to them 
over the iniquitous A.P.T. II Award. 

(b) NALGO’S absolute indifference to the professional standing of 
Librarianship as evidenced in the Rowley Regis case. 

(c) The Andover Council’s challenge to the authority of the L.A. as 
reported on page 15, an item which might seem unimportant, but isn’t! 
As a profession we don’t seem to matter! 

It is obvious that Librarianship is in urgent need of its own registered 
Trade Union capable of negotiating on behalf of all branches of the pro- 
fession. I am willing to accept that the L.A. is constitutionally unable 
to do this. Surely then the time has come for the divorce of the A.A.L. 
from the L.A. and its reconstitution as a Trade Union leaving the L.A. 
free to act as an examining and consultative body. Co-operation with the 
S.M.C.C.L. would then ensure the black-listing of inadequately paid posts 
at all levels of the profession and enable disciplinary action to be taken 
against all librarians failing to honour the professional code. 

The appearance of the Roberts Report at this time could be extremely 
dangerous! Librarians must not be lulled into a false sense of security 
by the Committee’s recommendations on salaries contained in Para. 97 
of the Report. These are honeyed words and completely meaningless in 
view of the existing “negotiating machinery ” and the absence of any 
professional “voice” to speak for us. I wonder how the teaching profes- 
sion would have fared under NALGO? 

No! the solution lies with us. It is time we became a militant 
profession. Sometimes it is possible to be too considerate, too gentle! 
This, surely, is one of those times! 

LIoneL M. Coveney, Warwickshire County Libraries. 
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University Charging Methods 


While I appreciate Mr. David Hope’s attempt to praise the University 
Library service, I cannot let pass his comments upon charging systems 
without protest. To my mind the charging system most generally used in 
university libraries has no virtues whatever. 


For those uninitiated the method, briefly, is this. The borrower him- 
self fills out one or more vouchers, giving author’s name, title, classifica- 
tion number, date of borrowing, and his signature. At least two files are 
kept, one in alphabetical order of authors’ names, the other in order of 
borrowers’ names. It has been known for some libraries to keep a third 
file, with slips arranged according to the date on which books are due 
back. 


While this arrangement will in theory provide all the information 
which would conceivably be required of any charging system, it has in 
practice fatal defects. Mr. Hope admits to the major one, “ that readers 
fail to choose the correct entry word, frequently writing the editor’s name 
instead of the author’s.” My experience is that not only the editor’s name 
gets chosen, but also the publisher’s, place of publication, and practically 
any name which occurs on the first six pages of the book. Mr. Hope 
should also have mentioned the frequent illegible entries handed in: the 
direction “Block Capitals” means absolutely nothing to university students 
and staff. There is also under this system a double amount of filing to 
be done by assistants, to keep the two borrowers’ files up to date. When 
one remembers that the vouchers used are sometimes only made of thin 
paper, the difficulty involved with a large issue is obvious. 


It was to overcome these defects that Exeter University Library 
changed from this cumbersome and inefficient system of registering loans 
to a modified form of the Brown(e) charging method. We decided (about 
1950) that the one essential question which we must be able to answer was 
“ Who has this book?” The usual book cards are typed (hence preventing 
wrong entry words and illegibility) and placed in pockets inside the front 
covers of all books available for loan. Each undergraduate is given four 
Borrowers’ Tickets at the beginning of the Session: restriction to four 
books at one time is no innovation, and will have to remain as long as 
demand for books exceeds our capacity to supply them. When books are 
borrowed the completed charges (bookcards and borrowers’ tickets) are 
filed in one alphabetical order of Author’s names. Overdue notices are 
not sent out unless the books concerned are wanted by another reader, 
but we do insist that all books shall be returned to the library on the 
first and last Mondays of each term, thus ensuring a complete check at 
least six times a year. Lecturers, who may borrow up to 15 volumes at 
one time, have their borrowers’ tickets kept for them at the Issue Desk. 
Eight years have now passed since the change was made, and we have 
so far run into no more than minor difficulties with this system. I am 
quite certain that it has saved us much time and trouble during a period 
when the demand upon the Library has greatly increased. 


I am convinced that, as far as administrative methods are concerned. 
University Libraries have very much to learn from the Public Library 
Service of this country, and I could wish that my colleagues would be 
honest enough to admit this freely. Perhaps some day we may even 
agree to give professional qualifications equal status with academic 
degrees—or is this blasphemy? 

ALLAN Brockett, Exeter University Library. 
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A Might-Have- Been 


May lI, as a special librarian, suggest some of the reasons for the 
failure of the Robert’s committee? 

First: Its failure to fulfil that part of its terms of reference that 
required it to have regard to “the relation of public libraries to other 
libraries.” There is a fleeting reference in paragraph thirty-three to other 
libraries but otherwise nothing. 

This failure must reflect on the validity of the conclusions that the 
committee drew on the future function of the public library system. It 
seems they have accepted, more or less, the present pattern and function. 
And their idea of even the present system is odd. They state that casual 
recreation “is no longer the basic motive of public library use ”; as most 
libraries in this country still issue a considerably higher percentage of 
fiction than non-fiction, it seems the committee collectively wore rose- 
coloured spectacles. 

Second: I am told that this is a compromise ; that legislation is 
to follow and this represents what is likely to get through ; that if any- 
thing more drastic had been suggested it would not have passed. But 
it was not the committee’s province to guess at what the government 
would do. Their task was to state what was needed. After all, by the 
time the bill reaches Parliament we may have a completely different 
government. What value then will the committee’s calculation of proba- 
bilities have? It is thirty years since the Kenyon report; legislation 
passed now may have to last at least as long. Has the Roberts Committee 
in its proposals given any clear guidance as to the way public libraries 


A.A.L. 
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ought to grow during this period? What will £5000 or 2s. per head be 
worth in 1989? 

It is becoming obvious that the major question in our profession 
in the near future must be “what relationship do the various library 
systems of this country, Government, Special, Technical College, and 
School bear to each other and to the public libraries?” In other words, 
“what is the public library’s function in the second half of the 20th 
century?” If the Roberts committee had interpreted its terms of refer- 
ence with some imagination it could have thrown immense light on this. 
Instead, it chose to patch up a few of the more glaring anomalies of the 
present system and pay no heed to the future. 

The Roberts Committee, by any but the most immediate standards, 
is an utter failure. It can, not unfairly, be called the greatest “ might 
have been” of this generation of librarians. 


ANTONY CROGHAN, Colonial Office Library. 


Go North-West, Young Man 


There are many complaints from young librarians about the lack’ of 
opportunity in British librarianship, and it is true that to rise above 
APT I, almost essential for a married man, is very difficult. 

But what happens to all the single, newly-qualified young librarians 
produced each year? Apparently they either stay at home, or circulate 
in the large urban areas: away from the city lights it is becoming very 
difficult to fill senior posts. Few seem willing to leave home and widen 
their experience with authorities which are still struggling to provide a 
basic coverage for their areas: places where one of the most exciting 
types of librarianship can be practised. 

At one time there was no lack of volunteers to initiate mobile library 
services in areas which had previously known only book boxes in village 
schools, or to run branch libraries in areas of industrial depression, where 
even now books are perquisites of the vicar and schoolmaster. Yet these 
are precisely the sort of posts it is now impossible to fill. The new build- 
ings and new vans, even increased book-funds, are there: the librarians 
are not—they can’t be bothered to move. 

Lack of contact with colleagues and entertainments does not deter 
engineers, geologists and clergymen from populating the countryside. 
Librarians who believe in their work should back up these remoter 
authorities, whose need, almost as much as money, is for trained staff. 

D. F. JaMes, Kendal and Westmorland Library Service. 
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HAIL AND FAREWELL 


Council Notes 19th March, 1959 


Mr. Welsford’s retirement at the end of March occasioned an 
informal gathering of Council members during the afternoon tea-break 
on the day of Council to say farewell and to wish him all happiness in 
the years to come. Our President paid tribute to the immense amount 
of work which Mr. Welsford has done behind the scenes during his 
thirty years in office, much of which has helped to maintain good relation- 
ships between the A.A.L. and the L.A. Mr. Welsford replied with a few 
well-chosen words, and was accluimed by members. 

The occasion was also one on which we were able to greet his 
successor, Mr. Barry, who kindly agreed to give up much of the afternoon 
in order to attend the major part of the Council Meeting. We wonder 
what he thought of us all. One thing which will not have escaped his 
notice is that we are a vocal and argumentative bunch, but since the 
major item on the agenda was the A.P.T. II Award, this was to be 
expected. 

Discussion of the award occupied much of the afternoon and over- 
shadowed all other considerations. Many ideas were put forward: 
nearly as many were rejected or modified, but the resulting decisions are 
of importance to all members and are as follows :— 


(1) That the A.A.L. Council endorses the action of the L.A. Council 
regarding the recent A.P.T. II Award, and suggests that NALGO be 
asked to open negotiations for a Grading Decision based on the work 
and responsibility of professional staff, bearing in mind the recommen- 
dations of the Roberts Committee, rather than on the number of staff 
supervised, bringing librarians’ salaries into line with those of other 
professional staff employed in local government departments. 


(2) That members who are also members of NALGO be urged to 
take appropriate action through their local branches of NALGO, and 
that in addition a petition be organised by the A.A.L. of NALGO 
members. 


(3) That information be circulated to all library representatives con- 
cerning the grounds upon which approaches should be made to NALGO 
and the form such action should take. 


(4) That tiie A.A.L. Council asks the Library Association to investi- 
gate the procedure by which the Association of Official Architects has 
been set up with the help of the R.I.B.A., and that it further investigates 
the possibility of setting up a similar Trade Union for librarians, or 
librarians and other professional people. 


By the time that these notes appear, these decisions may be bearing 
fruit ; whether they do so depends a great deal upon the response which 
each and every member makes to this call for action. 


It is clear not only from the debate in Council but from correspon- 
dence received from all over the country, that the award has created 
indignation and disgust throughout the profession. The A.A.L. will do 
all that it can to make it clear to our negotiators that we expect them to 
clear up the mess which they have made, and to do it fast. 


By comparison, the remainder of the agenda was straightforward. 
Decisions of importance included :— 
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Press and Publications: 5,000 copies of the revised introductory 
leaflet, Invitation and Opportunity, are to be printed as a two-colour 
folder for distribution to new members. 


Education and Library: Whilst there will be no reductions in 
correspondence course fees for unemployed librarians as such, sympa- 
thetic consideration will be given to applications from those in difficulties 
through prolonged sickness and similar causes. 

A list of essential textbooks is to be compiled for circulation to 
divisions in order that a survey may be made of library holdings. 


Policy: The Library Association is to be pressed to formulate an 
active public relations policy and to employ a professional expert. 


Finance and General Purposes: A record capitation payment to 
divisions was approved on the basis of 8s. each for the first 100 members, 
2s. 6d. each for the next 100 members, and 2s. each thereafter. 


These are the highlights resulting from a hard day’s work. They 
have not been reported in the usual style of Council Notes because this 
was a meeting where the decisions counted for more than the talk that 
led up to them. Mr. Barry may at times have agreed with the member 
who said: ‘We don’t know what the devil we are talking about,” but 
we hope that he will agree that the results were good ones. 


JOHN H. JONES. 


Assistance to Staff —No 6. 


The Book of Unusual Quotations, selected and edited by Rudolf Flesch. 
Cassell, 25s., 1959. 

Negligible reviewing space continues to be given to new reference books 
in this country. The “Times Literary Supplement” treated this one to an 
arm-chair reader review, as if they expected their readers to plough valiantly 
through all the quotations from heading A to heading Z during an evening. 
More surprising still, the old gentleman who wrote the review (they are all old 
gentlemen surely?) did not seem to be disturbed by the fact that only the name 
of the author of each quotation is given with no mention of the work, volume, 
chapter or page, so that the context can be looked up and found. Admittedly 
the article writer or the after-dinner speaker for whom this book was specifi- 
cally designed, is not bothered by the particular source ; but to the reference 
librarian, and to scrupulous writers also, a quotation without an exact location 
is almost worse than failing to locate a quotation. 

However, the publishers of Stevenson and of Brewer have not issued a 
wholly bad reference book. The idea is a good one, even if the mechanics 
for communicating it are imperfect, and the price is low. The physical produc- 
tion is unexceptionable unless the paper may be thought too bulky. There 
are fairly satisfactory references from one topic to another and an author index. 

“Unusual” is a word that means, more than most words, one thing to one 
person and something else to another. Fortunately, Mr. Flesch defines what 
he means:—first, the genuine paradox ; second, the expression of an old idea 
from a new angle ; third, the oddity or the ordinary idea voiced by an unlikely 
person. And he leaves himself a way of escape, as classifiers do with their 
generalia class, by the inclusion of ‘Completely unclassifiable items.’ The 
standard of the quotations is high though some are silly or pointless and 
represent great men in their off-moments. 

The framework of subjects on which quotations are given is on the other 
hand more usual. That is to say it follows the headings of other books of 
quotations. There are few given on particular as opposed to general subjects. 
For example, there is a heading for nation but not for France or Germany or 
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England (America is an exception); for books but not for bookshops o: 
libraries ; for music but not for trumpet, drum or violin. 

There are not many reference books which avoid idiosyncracy and most 
gain from it. This book is one of them, though reference librarians will be 
unhappy about it in its present form. Perhaps they will be the readers to 
take it home, sit in their arm-chairs and devour it from A to Z! 

Tony SHEARMAN. 


Council of the Trade and Technical Press. : 
“ Business and specialised publications of Great Britain.” 1958. 
Since the first Industrial Revolution, trade and technical publications have been 
“the prime means of transmitting the trade message to the world’s potential 
buyers, stimulating trade and building Britain’s prestige and influence in overseas 
markets.” Thus the scope and function of the trade and technical press of this 
country are defined in an introduction to the compact but excellent bibliography 
under review. 

This work, recently sent gratuitously to about 650 libraries in this country, 
contains a wealth of information which does not merely comprise the poor man’s 
Willings, but is rather a worthy supplement to it, and an essential addition to the 
bibliographies of any library where commerce and technology are considered as 
significant branches of the stock. It should furthermore prove to be useful to 
the student, especially when he is compiling subject bibliographies. Because of 
the inclusion of an illustration of an issue of each title entered, the potential 
value in examination revision, when once the original issue has been examined, 
will be fully appreciated. 

The works listed are all members of the Council of the Trade and Technical 
Press, and consequently the range of material covered by the 311 periodicals and 
45 annual publications included, is both immense and diverse, so much so that 
in some cases, one is led to question the relevance of the title entered to either 
commerce or technology. The Lancet joins the Melody Maker and Paper and 
Print, and the A.B.C. Railway guide precedes the Aeromodeller, the Architectural 
Review, and the British Baker, while the annual publications include the Britis/ 
Diesel Engine Catalogue, the Connoisseur Year Book, and the Newspaper Press 
Directory. 

The work is divided into three sections : — 

1. An alphabetical arrangement of weekly, fortnightly, monthly and quar- 
terly publications. 

. An alphabetical list of directories, year books and annual publications, 
and 

3. A classified list by industries and subject matter. 

From the librarian’s point of view, an improvement would be for the main 
sections to be classified, with an alphabetical index, though the quality of the 
typography is so good that the existing arrangement presents little difficulty. 

The information for each entry is full and sufficient for most needs; includ- 
ing the frequency of publication, the publisher’s address and telephone number, 
an informative annotation giving the function of the publication and the public 
for which it is intended and sometimes the extent of circulation. In the case of 
an annual publication, ths price is supplied, and for a periodical, the subscription 
rate and price of one copy. The type page area and advertisement rate are two 
additional features. 

Because of the limited inclusion of entries, certain works are conspicuous 
by their absence, for example the Exchange and Mart, the Antique dealer and 
Collector's Guide, and Bradshaw are omitted, while similar works are included. 
Despite this inevitable deficiency, this work is of a high standard, and it is 
hoped that revised editions will be published. 

PHitip C. CLEMENTS 
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